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For ‘‘ ‘The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections. 
BAPTIZING POWER OF TRUE MINISTRY. 

At one period of Job Scott’s life, he had 
imbibed the belief that baptism with water 
was a Christian ordinance. The argument 
which produced this conclusion, he thus states: 
“Christ commanded his disciples to baptize : 
no man can baptize with the Holy Ghost; 
therefore the baptism He commanded was 
not that of the Holy Ghost, but that of water.” 
This then appeared to me conclusive and un- 
answerable. But it was my ignorance of that 
baptizing power which attends all true Gos- 
pel ministry, that made me assent to this false 
position, “ No man can baptize with the Holy 
Ghost.” Man himself, in bis own mere ability, 
I know cannot; but I also know, that of him- 
self he cannot preach the gospel. This asser- 
tion, “no man can preach the gospel,” is 
just as true as that “no man can baptize with 
the Holy Ghost.” As man merely, he can 
do nothing at all of either; but it still stands 
true, man can, man does, through Divine as- 
sistance, do both. The real gospel was never 
yet preached, but “with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven.” Thus the apostles 
preached it, and thus alone it is still preached ; 
and so preaching it, it was a baptizing minis- 
try. As they spake, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them that heard them; that is, where faith 
wrought in the hearts of the hearers, and the 
living eternal word preached, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, was mixed with 
faith in them that heard it; the Holy Ghost 
fell on them, baptizing them intoa living, soul- 
saving sense of the power of God unto salva- 
tion, which is the true life of the Gospel. 
Thus the apostles fulfilled the commission ; 
they taught baptizingly. 

Joseph Pike relates that in the year 1669, 
when he was about 12 years of age, “ William 
Edmundson of Rosenallis, that worthy and 
honorable Friend and fatber in Israel,” was 
concerned to visit Friends at Cork, where he 
resided. He says, “ To this meeting I went, 
with great heaviness and sorrow upon my 
soul, under a mournful sense of my repeated 
transgressions against the Lord ; and also with 
earnest cries, that He would be pleased to 
forgive me, and for the time to come grant 
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the saying of my blessed Lord, ‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing.’ I sat down in the meet- 
ing full of sorrow ; and William Edmundson’s 
testimony so reached my inward state and 
condition, and pierced my very soul, that I 
could not refrain crying out in the meeting, 
under a sense of my sins and the Lord's ter- 
rors and judgments, which I then felt beyond 
what I had ever before experienced. And I 
was at that time as truly baptized by the 
powerful preaching of the word of life by 
him, as those were to whom the apostle Peter 
preached.” Acts ii. 37. 

Mary Capper relates that at London Yearly 
Meeting in 1812, Henry Hull, of New York, 
who was then in England on religious service, 
paid a visit to the women’s meeting. After 
speaking impressively to them, he, with much 
solemnity, commended them to God and the 
word of his grace. M. C. says: “He then 
withdrew, with his companions, leaving us in 
remarkable quietness, and some of us in con- 
trition of spirit; somewhat like the carly 
morning of our visitation, and still prized as 
a precious token for good.” 

When Samuel Neale of Cork, Ireland, was 
& young man, he indulged in many sinful 
pleasures and liberties, and was far from sub- 
mitting to the restraints of the cross of Christ. 
In an account of his life which was left among 
his papers, he describes the manner in which 
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could, and resolved to quit all my worldly 
pursuits, and follow the gentle leadings of 
that heavenly Light, which showed me the 
vanity of worldly glory, and that the plea- 
sures of sin are but as for a moment.” 

As Samuel Neale continued to walk in the 
way which the Lord cast up before him, he 
was soon constrained to open his mouth in 
testimony. Returning to Dublin, which was 
then his home, he says, “I had much reason- 
ing with flesh and blood, such as, what would 
the people think or say of such an one as I, 
who had been a gay young man, a libertine, 
and a persecutor of the holy Jesus in his 
spiritual appearance, to appear now as a 
preacher of righteousness. When the meet- 
\ing-day came, my fears increased ; and in this 
state I went to meeting. It was on a First-day; 
there was a very large gathering, amongst 
whom were divers of my associates and old 
companions. I was concerned to bear my 
testimony, which I did in great fear and 
trembling. The subject was Paul's conver- 
sion: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 
It was spoken in great brokenness,—I did not 
say much, but it had an extraordinary reach 
over the meeting; many wept aloud, and for 
a considerable space of time. After meeting I 
endeavored to get away unperceived, though 
one man (not of our Society) caught me in bis 
arms and embraced me. Thus I was sus- 


he was aroused to an earnest pursuit after/tained and strengthened in my setting out in 


heavenly riches. He says :— 

“T remember being at a play one evening, 
up late that night ; and lying pretty long next 
morning, which was First-day, an acquaint- 
ance asked me to go to meeting, and at the 
same time informed me there were strangers 
to be there, telling me who they were. I said, 
I would, for at my worst state I generally at- 
tended meetings. So to meeting I went, and 
it was a memorable one to me; for in it my 
state was so opened to that highly favored 
instrument in the Lord’s hand, Catharine 
Payton (who with my beloved friend, Mary 
Peisley, was visiting the churches) that all I 
had done seemed to have been unfolded to her 
in a wonderful manner. I was as one smitten 
to the ground, dissolved in tears, and without 
spirit. This was a visitation from the Most 
High, beyond all others that I had as yet wit- 
nessed. I was so wrought upon by the power 
and Spirit of the holy Jesus, that, like Saul, 
I was ready to cry out: ‘ Lord, what wouldst 
thou have me to do?’ I was almost ashamed 
to be seen, being so bedewed with tears, and 
slunk away from the meeting to get intoa 
private place. * * * I abode still and quiet, 
and kept near these messengers of glad tidings 
to me. I went with them to Bandon and 
Kinsale ; and the same powerful dispensation 
of Divine virtue followed me, breaking in 


the work of the ministry ; and had an evidence 
that the people were much reached and 
powerfully affected that day.” 

On one occasion Thomas Wilson, whom 
Thomas Story describes as one of the most 
powerful ministers of his time, was at a meet- 
ing in London where was a great concourse 
of people, and among them two persons of 
high rank in the world, who sat very atten- 
tively whilst a Friend was speaking, and 
seemed to like what was delivered. But when 
Thomas stood up, being old, bald and of a 
mean appearance, they despised him ; and one 
said to the other: “Come, my lord, let us go, 
for what can this old fool say?” “ No,” said 
the other, “let us stay, for this is Jeremiah 
the prophet, let us bear him.” So, as Thomas 
went on, the life arose, and the power got into 
dominion, which tendered one of them in a 
very remarkable manner ; the tears flowed in 
great plenty from his eyes, which he strove 
in vain to hide. After Thomas had sat down, 
this person stood up, and desired he might be 
forgiven of the Almighty for despising the 
greatest of his instruments under Heaven. 

It bas often been said that there is no 
preaching more effective than that of a truly 
godly life. As an illustration of its power, 
the following incident is narrated. 

One of the largest hospitals in a city in the 


J upon me, and tendering my spirit in a won-|south of France had a matron who was a 
me power and strength over the temptations|derful manner, in public meetings as well as faithful follower of the Lord. She had learned 
of the enemy; for I clearly saw that I was’ private opportunities ; which drew the atten-|by grace, that a meek and quiet spirit was of 
not capable by any ability of my own to pre-|tion and observation of many. When I re-|groat price in the sight of Him who was meek 


serve myself from the least evil, agreeably to|turned to Cork, I kept as private as I well|ana lowly of heart. 
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On one occasion a patient, angry at a rule| 
of the hospital being enforced, spat in the) the 22d it will set soon after 9 o'clock a little 
matron’s face in the presence of the assembled | north of the sun-set point ; and on the 2d prox. 
ward ; she quietly wiped her face, saying, “I}about 8 p. m., much farther south. Its R. A. 
have been greatly honored to share the in-| will then (2d mo. 2d) be about 0h. 35m.; dee. 
dignity otfered to my blessed Saviour.” The 28° south. nae 
outrage was never repeated. It is now fully believed that this is the 

Afterwards, when a new patient was ad-'same comet which appeared in the autumn 
mitted, and placed in bed, the matron sent! of 1812. It was then first seen by a man 
her daughter to remove the apparel from the named Pons. This time (9th mo. 3d, 1883) 
ward to another apartment, as no clothing] by W. R. Brooks, so it is called the Pons- 
was allowed to be retained in the sleeping, Brooks comet. It will probably disappear 
room. As the young girl stooped to gather from our vision about the last of next month, 
the clothing together, the woman, enraged) not to reappear till 1954. 
that it should be removed, bent over her, and 
raising one of her heavy wooden shoes struck 
her violently and repeatedly on the back. 

All looked on in wonder and dismay at this 


Wma. Dawson. 
Spiceland, Ind., lst mo. 14th, 1884. 
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Shechem in Palestine.—Jotham’s Parable.— 
undeserved cruelty to one who bad never)“ After the conquest [of the Canaanites by 
offended, feeling that this must touch the the Israelites under Joshua], Shechem be- 
mother’s heart far more severely than any in-!Jonged to Ephraim, and was given to the 
dignity offered to herself. The matron calmly| Levites ‘to be a city of refuge for the slayer.’ 
continued her duties. In the evening the cul-| Abimelech, the trenthereua and bloody son 


prit beheld her approach her bed. She waited | of Gideon, made it his capital after the d sath | 
for some word of reproach—none came; of his father, as we read in the ninth chapter! 


for some expression of displeasure in ber face,! of Judges. ‘And when they told it to Jotham, 
—none was seen. Carefully she arranged the he went and stood in the top of Mount Geri-, 
pillows, tenderly she spoke to the woman zim, and lifted up his voice,’ rebuking the| 
while performing offices of kindness. The Shechemites, in the words of his beautiful 
 yeguanelce wanen and viclent —e melted. parable, and foretelling their ruin, and then| 
She watched and listened to the matron as he ‘ran away and fled.’ 

from day to day she ministered of the “ good | “ Several lofty precipices of Gerizim literally | 
things” promised by ber Heavenly Father. overhang the city, any one of which would} 
Before leaving the hospital she declared that answer bis purpose. Nor would it be difficult 


course along the sky with much interest. On 
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Deep Sea Studies. 


In this article I have simply attempted an 
outline of the work done by the “ Fish Com- 
mission,” that the readers of “ The Friend” 
may form some idea of its aims and methods, 

For years the fauna and flora of the sea 
have interested scientific minds, and measures 
more or less systematic been instituted to in- 
crease knowledge of its wonders. It has been 
left to the United States to first build special 
vessels for this work, and by their help to 
carefully study the nature of the sea, its in- 
habitants and bottom; even as workers on 
land study a new area, not by getting a few 
specimens here and there, but by selecting cer- 
tain portions and working them up thorongh- 
ly. Before describing special apparatus and 
methods of research, it may be well to present 
a brief synopsis of the ends to be attained ; 
which are— 

To find new and valuable additions to the 
list of our food fishes, to study their habits 
and the grounds they frequent; and in the 
case of fish already known, to learn as well 
their habits and the places of their winter or 
summer resorts, and thus enable them to be 
brought to our market at all seasonable times. 

To study more carefully the habits of marine 
animals, from the simplest protozoan to the 
most specialized mammalian that lives in the 
sea; and make all possible additions to the 
list of known forms. 

To gain knowledge to construct charts, 


the meek forgiveness of injury thus manifested to be heard, as everybody knows who has giving accurate depths of water; nature of 
by one who walked with God, had broken) listened to the public crier in villages on|bottom ; temperatures at various depths; 
her heart, and prepared ber to follow in the) J,ebanon. 


In the stillness of evening, after specific gravity and chemical composition of 
footsteps of the flock of Christ’s companions.| the people have returned home from their, tbese waters ; the amount of air contained in 
distant fields, he ascends the mountain-side same; the quantity and quality of light at 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” | above the place, or to the roof of some promi-| varying depths; the force and direction of 
The Pons-Brooks Comet. | nent house, and there, ‘lifts up his voice and currents, and any additional knowledge hav- 
cries,’ as Jotham did; and he gives forth his Ing an economical or scientific importance. 
The comet which bas been traversing the proclamation with such distinctness that all} When any thing of food value is discovered, 
northwestern sky more than four months, is can hear and understand. Indeed, the people , the places of its abode and methods of capture 
now in the west, or somewhat south of west,' in these mountainous countries are able, from| will be published in the newspapers, thus en- 
and is moving rapidly southward. It has been long practice, so to pitch their voices as to be abling seamen to bring it within our reach. 
visible to the naked eye for several weeks—|heard at distances almost incredible. They Specimens of animal and vegetable life will be 
appearing like a small star, from which it could) talk with persons across deep wadys, [valleys], placed on exhibition at the National Museum 
hardly be distinguished without a glass. But) and give directions which are perfectly under-|in Washington, and duplicates sent to the 
a very small telescope would readily show|stood ; and in doing this they seem to speak various schools, here and abroad, where the 
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the “hairy” phase of a comet. My 6-foot in-| very little louder than their usual tone of con-| 
strument, 4,5, inches aperture, made it look|versation. Jotham, therefore, might easily 
like a splendid comet just before the present|be heard by the greater part of the inhabi- 
moon came in. The nucleus was very bright,| tants of Shechem. 
and surrounded by a beautiful crown of light,|_ “Nablus, the modern name [of Shechem], 
having a fine tail extending from the side op-|is merely the Arabic for Neapolis, or New 
posite the sun ; but moonlight obscured much|City, which was given to it by Vespasian, 
of the crown and tail, and thus cut short the) possibly because it had been, at least partially, 
splendor of the comet. However, the moon|rebuilt by his command. The houses of the 
is now leaving our evening sky, and the|city are solidly built of stone. The streets 
comet is thought to have attained its bright-|are narrow, erooked, dirty and dark, and in 
est position: so we may expect a return of/many places arched or vaulted over. In 
cometic splendor in the telescope, and also an| winter it is difficult, if not dangerous, to pass 
object of interest to the naked eye; though it|along them, owing to the rush of water from 
will not at all approach the great comet ofjthe fountains and streams, which at that 
1882. season of the year are full and overflowing ; 
Last night (1st month 13th) it was nearly|it surges over the pavement with a deafen- 
in range-line with Scbeat and Markab (thel/ing roar. It has the mulberry, the orange, 
two western stars in Square of Pegasus) about|the pomegranate, and other trees growing 
as far south of Markab as it is from Scheat,]amongst the houses, and wreathed and fes- 
being in R.A. 23 b.6 m.; and dec. 0° 28’, north.|/tooned with roses and grape-vines, the fra- 
It moves about three degrees a day in a}grance of whose blossoms in the spring loads 
southerly direction—nearly horizontal. On|the air witb delicious perfume. There the 
Ist month 20th to 25th, it passes a few de-| bulbul delights to sing, and hundreds of other 
grees below Iota and Beta, in the constella-| birds unite to swell the chorus. The people 
tion Cetus. Its course will be nearly parallel|of Nablus maintain that theirs is the most 
with a line through these two stars. musical valley in Palestine —W. M. Thom- 
Those having a star atlas can trace its|son’s The Land and The Book. 





student can have before him the actual speci- 
menand not depend upon “a rude diagramatic 
expression.” 

Thus the Commission not only aims to in- 
crease the variety of ourfood and give greater 
opportunity for honest labor; but it acts as 
an educator in the grandest of human studies 
—Life! 

The Commission has at present two vessels 
engaged in this work, the “ Albatross” and 
“Fish Hawk ;” the time of the former is ex- 
clusively devoted to the work in question, 
while the “ Fish Hawk” is so employed when 
not propagating food fishes. To those in- 
terested in the subject, full details are pub- 
lished in the Bulletins of Fish Commission and 
National Museum. Generalizing, so as to be 
accurate, brief and popular, is no easy task, 
and time will allow but a rapid survey of the 
more important methods and appliances. Be- 
sides, to land-folk, the sea, its ways and its 
language, are Greek. 

Both vessels have forward of the foremast 
a stationary engine and drum for hauling in 
the “trawl” or “dredge.” Galvanized wire 
rope is wound around the drum, this rope basa 
diameter of three-eighths of an inch, and will 
stand astrain of seven thousand pounds. The 
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rope, after leaving the drum, is led up to the 
foremast head, where it is “rove” through an 
iron block; then to a wheel in the foot of a 
swinging boom, which by a hinge is attached 
to the mast; then to end of boom where it 
passes over another wheel and falls down on 
deck, to be made fast to the “ bridle” of trawl 
or dredge. The block at the foremast head 


is attached to a device called an “accumu-|zero. 


lator,” which consists of parallel upright bars 
of iron holding balls of rubber which rest on 
an iron base; through the centre of these balls 
an iron rod with a broad head passes, and on 
the lower end of this rod the block is hooked. 
These balls yield when any sudden strain oc- 
curs. Were it not for some such device, the 
unyielding wire rope would part at a critical 
time. The boom can be swung to either side 
of the ship, and is maintained at the proper 
angle by a “topping lift,” and in position by 
“guys.” The “trawl” consists of an iron or 
wooden beam, having at either extremity 
iron runners like a sled. Fastened to this 
beam and runners is a conical net which ex- 
tends backwards for twenty or thirty feet. 
The mouth of the net between the runners is 
fitted with leads which make it hug the bot- 
tom closely, and when drawn over the ocean 


bed all movable objects are “scooped” in ;| aforesaid Wm. Brown. 


also, in being hauled up, the wide mouth 
catches many a fish. 
The apparatus for “sounding” is in brief a 


curved iron frame extending over the side of 
the ship, containing a grooved wheel full of 


wire. After leaving this wheel, the wire 
passes over a smaller wheel and falls perpen- 
dicularly downward, when the “lead” is at- 
tached. The wire is very fine and corresponds 
to the “A” string of a piano-forte; the lead 
varies in weight and must be heavy in pro- 
portion to depth, so as not to be carried away 
by currents it may meet. On its base is a 
depression filled with tallow, to which parti- 
cles of the bottom adhere, and are removed 


for inspection when the lead is hauled up. To) 


the wheel containing the wire, or over which 
the latter passes, is affixed clock-work, which 
registers the number of revolutions, and each 
revolution representing a fixed length of wire, 
the depth is readily known. To this wire, at 
certain distances, self-registering thermome- 
ters are attached, and by these we get the 
serial temperatures. 

It will be worth amoment’s delay to describe 
these thermometers. They are made like 
those in ordinary use save there is a sharp 
bend near where the staff joins the bulb, by 
this means the calibre of the capillary pass- 
age for the mercury is reduced at one point. 
The thermometers are inclosed in cylinders 
open at the ends, and with a slit in one side 
so the height of the mercury may be read. 
The cases are made fast to the wire by two 
sets of clamps. 
the thermometer is placed lowermost. This 
clamp holds to the wire very firmly, but a 
ball and socket joint allows the case to revolve 
on the clamp. 
two jaws which loosely grasp the wire and 
keep the thermometer in an upright position 
when descending. If the thermometer ar- 
ranged as described is lowered, and a “ mes- 
senger” allowed to slide down the wire, it will 
strike the upper jaws of the thermometer case 
and cause them to open, and the case reverse 
its position by turning on the lower clamp, 


and the bulb of the thermometer will be upper-| religious with temporal concerns. 
most; but this jar also breaks the column of!to have become involved in some land specu- strued by some as excessive carefulness. But 





| 





\in this country from Ireland, a lone boy of being present. 


The one at the bulb end of 


The upper clamp consists of 
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mercury at the bend noted, and it also falls to 
the distal end of the staff which is now lower- 
most. The thermometer may be drawn up 
through warmer or colder water and the 
column of mercury not practically influenced, 
for it has no connection with that in the bulb.|ney for Hunt, and Rigby representing some 
The scale is reversed on these thermometers, | kind of a company that entered the complaint. 
and where we usually look for 212 F., we find | Rigby insisted that the matter be left to arbi- 
trators. To this Cox objected because he ap- 
prehended it had in some sort been settled 
when Hunt was in the country. The report 
of a committee appointed by the Montbly 
as . Meeting, in the handwriting of Geo. Church- 

cotemporary families, by James Trimble. man, says: ‘That considering the intricacy 

William Brown, the minister, mentioned of the affair they thought it best not to advise 
by John Churchman in his journal, grandson & reference ; that inasmuch as others not of 
of James Brown, the immigrant, married Our Society were concerned in the same ac- 
Susanna Churchman, daughter of John the count, it makes the matter more difficult; that 
immigrant, in 1728, and died 1786. Susanna, |they have written to John Hunt pressing him 
born 7th mo. 13th, 1701, survived him, and ,to do all in his power to keep the matter out 
died at the house of her daugbter Sarah, wife Of the law.’ This seasonable advice was pro- 
of Samuel Bond, near Bell-Air, Harford Co.,|bably acted upon, as we hear of the case no 


195 


lations in Maryland, which, after bis return 
to England, occasioned some trouble at Deer 
Creek Meeting. William Cox and James 
Rigby of that place, conducted the case in 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting: Cox as attor- 


(To be concluded.) 
naencaiicalgiatinahonie: 
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'Md., 8th mo. 25th, 1790, (interred at Little more.” 


Falls.) William owned and operated a flour! “Montbly Meeting adjourned on account 


‘mill at Nottingham, and when, in 1730, Joseph of the Half Year’s Meeting, which was large, 


Trimble (grandfather of the writer) arrived Susanna Hatton, a minister from Ireland 
yu 9th mo. 1760.” 

|15 years, he was placed by friends with the| Many similar records are preserved, but 
Here he lived about these may suffice. 

| 11 years in the capacity of teamster, hauling | 
wheat to the mill and flour to Christiana 
village, whence it was sent by water to Phila- 
delphia. In 1744, he married Sarah, daughter 
of John Churchman, the immigrant, thus be- 
coming brother-in-law to his employer, (also and partially lost among the teeming popula- 
to John Churchman, the minister). Sarah tion around them fast spreading over the 
\died 1750, leaving three children. In 1753,' continent. 

Joseph married Ann Chandlee, from whom| Fairville, Chester Co., Pa., 7th mo. 25th, 1883. 

the writer is descended. 





Such were a few of the connections, inci- 
dents and influences wherein the Churchman 
family of four generations flourished and 
passed away, leaving numerous descendants, 
now like the missing tribes of Israel, absorbed 


In reading, at different times, old manu- 

Nottingham in early times being in the 8°™'P' on a 7 eee of 
‘line of travel between eastern Pennsylvania, \ his oe wry, te oe Pmag eins, coe pom a 
eee Bena — sakdanionetret way {with the sense of freshness and vitality that 
faring Friends, leaving impressions of social St!!! accompanies their perusal ; affording evi- 
interest and unity. John Fothergill, while dence that what is either written or spoken 
i 7 . > . . . " . 
on his three religious visits to America, from under cae a a aa ae 
1705 to 1738, attended or appointed a number lees be venus; tad aettagd ts Sebel a 
of meetings at Nottingham. : a toe ’ 

Mungo Bewley and Samuel Stephens, min-|™ 7 a shied 4 ae mn it ei 
isters from Ireland, held a religious meeting]. ined prophet, «Bo chal tap wel a ota 
at Nottingham, in 1732. |: : ott ‘f 

“Our worthy friend, Samuel Fothergill, sat gocth forth out of — mouth : it shall not bn 
eith us ie thle weatee Ble many useful turn unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
observations we hope may be of service.--1st eer Seiee eS 
mo. 17th, 1755.” ' 5 aa se 

“ Mary Peisley and Catharine Payton, from W. PT. 
Europe, attended this meeting to satisfaction 
—5th mo. 15th, 1756.” Self-Control. 

“Our worthy friend, Thomas Gawthrop,| A gentleman, not long since, offered his 
from Kendal in Westmoreland, in Old Eng-|check in payment of a bill in one of our city 
land, attended this meeting to our solid satis-|stores. The proprietor chanced to be absent 
faction.’— Monthly Meeting Minutes, 10th that day, having committed the oversight of 
mo. 2d, 1756. the store to one of his trusted clerks. Not 

“ Robert Willis, a minister from Woodbridge, | being able to identify the person offering the 
New Jersey, whose company and service was|check, he very properly declined to accept it, 
satisfactory.”—7th mo. 1760. lexpressing, at the same time, regret that the 

“At Nottingham Monthly Meeting, held|regulations of the house made this necessary 
11th mo. 20th, 1757, we bad at this meeting|in all similar cases. The gentleman had 
the company of our worthy friends Christo-|abundant deposits in a bank of unquestioned 
pher Wilson, Wm. Reckett and John Hunt,|strength. He was well known in that city, 
from Europe. The latter had good service in|and highly esteemed. The only obstacle to 
the meeting for worship, but did not stay the |the prompt reception of the check was the 
one for business. During his acceptable visit | want of identification—a circumstance that 
in this country, the above John Hunt appears | would not have been possible had the pro- 
to have fallen into the indiscretion of mixing! prietor been present. 











The first impulse was 
He seems /|to resent that which might have been con- 
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a moment’s reflection showed him the abso- 
lute propriety of the clerk’s course. He com- 
mended him for his faithfulness, and returned 
in a few hours with the cash to meet his ob- 
ligation. The impression made was salutary, 
and, in the esteem of all the clerks, was a most 
favorable commentary upon the religion which 
he professed. How different would have been 
his influence over them had not religion 
brought into his nature the power of just dis- 
crimination and self-control ! 

This incident is here introduced, not only 
to magnify the grace of God that helps us to 
attain a charity “not easily provoked,” but 
also to disclose that which the soul itself must 


do in order to meet successfully the tests of 


this life. We all are gifted with a certain 
ability to cultivate habits of self-recollection 
and self-control. This inward power must 
not be neglected. Grace presupposes the sur- 
render of the whole man. An unwillingness 
to use the power of watchfulness, self-denial, 
brotherly kindness, that God has bestowed 
upon his intelligent creatures, is to reveal a 
fatal deficiency in our surrender to Him, and 
is a sufficient reason why grace has not yet 
accomplished its full work in our souls. There 
must be a concurrence of the human with the 
Divine. The “ working out” of our salvation, 
while it has no meritorious character what- 
ever, holds a necessary relation to growth in 
all the elements of holiness. 

It is to be observed that there has always 
been a fatal tendency to divorce these two— 
the human and the Divine. Various schools 
of self-culture, in our own time, are doing 
this ; and it is possible that, in our earnestness 
of protest against their erroneous systems, we 
may undervalue that part which belongs to 
the human. Applied to our personal self-in- 
spection, self-denial, &c., the oft quoted lines, 

Cast your deadly doing down, 
Doing is but death, 
are false and misleading. Antinomianism 
builds its baseless structure in that soil. Sal- 
vation, indeed, is secured alone through the 
mediation of Christ ; but still, “doing,” watch- 
ing, self-exertion, belong to ourselves. We 


are to beware lest we fall into that snare of 


the devil—* Nothing now remains to do.” 
God is ever encouraging us to “ well doing.” 
One of these encouragements is that if we 
“seek for glory and honor” in a true sense, 
“eternal life” will finally be awarded to us. 

Do not bring the “cleansing blood” into 
disrepute by our deficiencies in self-culture. 
Never is that blood designed to displace per 
sonal work. 
salvation ; but it is not intended to relieve us 
from building daily “ gold, silver, and precious 
stones.” —Selected. 

From the “ British Friend.’ 
Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar Depicted by 
George Pitt, after Visiting those parts. 
(Concluded from page 189.) 

I must now finish my local descriptions 
and conclude—Cadiz is a city of 70,000 popu- 
lation, a port and bay at the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver river, and as we passed by rail 
100 miles to Seville, noticed hundreds of white 
pyramids of salt, the size of large hay stacks, 
which they evaporate from the sea in pits, 
and send to Newfoundland to salt cod fish 
with: which salted fish the Spaniards eat 
freely. 

Seville is the ancient capital of Spain—has 
a population of 140,000—grows a peculiar 


kind of orange—a fine large city on the|bright-colored plush linings at £5 and £6 ag 
Guadalquiver—ships of 500 tons come up to|cheap. 
it. The Emperor Adrian was born near here| The Spanish girls wear not bonnets, but 
—he who built the wall across England and|black lace veils over their heads, with the 
the present wall around Jerusalem—also|vandyke margins on their faces, and hang. 
Trajan and Theodosius were natives of this|ing tastefully over their necks. They have 
part. Its cathedral is 414 feet long by 270/an animated expression and graceful form, 
wide, with six naves, and is the largest in|and fascinating eyes. 
Spain. Columbus was buried therein, and its} A Spanish blemish is their bull fights, 
collection of masterpiece paintings rivals Italy. |Seville is said to be the grandest place for 
Murillo was a Spanish master, and his paint-|them ; but Madrid delights in them, and holds 
ings abound bere, and are considered second|them once and sometimes twice a week in 
to none. One of them, very large and of|the season ending 7th mo. There was one 
enormous value, was in 1874 cut out of its|when we were there, attended by King and 
frame by a thief, and offered in New York |Queen, and many nobles and gentry, and 
soon after for $250, leading to its recovery |over 12,000 common people, chiefly young 
and restoration. We saw it—they have caged |men, but many ladies. The ring is substan- 
it in now. tially built, open to the air in the middle, and 
When one sees the many priceless paintings, |of enormous size, after the pattern of the 
and mostly devoted to imaginary likenesses |Colosseum at Rome, but dwarfed—not half 
of Mary and Jesus and his apostles, it makes|the height. There are four entrances, and 
me sigh and remember that likenesses of holy |they have stone seats, and numbered, open to 
things are forbidden, especially when intended |the air in the lower part, but the galleries 
as objects of adoration to bow down to, as|are covered and reserved for the gentry, with 
these most certainly are. They are evilja box for royalty. They comfortably seat 
things, tending to idolatry, however talented |about 15,000 spectators, who applaud the 
the painter, or pious and wealthy the man|horrid doings which take place. Between 
who employs him. spectators and ring is a six feet passage, with 
Spain has been the cradle and home of|a five feet fence in front. 
Popery, and abounds with so-called churches| About a dozen gaily dressed footmen and 
and cathedrals, but the services seem to grow |three men on horseback enter the ring, and 
weak and feeble, as if Popery were waning|a fine young bull with formidable borns is let 
and grey-headed. in. The picadors or horsemen spear the bull, 
From Seville we went on to Cordova, about|and the footmen worry him into madness 
eighty miles, still on the Guadalquiver, with|with red sheets. When he runs after the 
another cathedral 550 by 390 feet, profusely |men they spring over the five-foot fence like 
ornamented with colored marbles, with nine-jcats; but when he runs at the horses which 
teen naves and thirty-three aisles, and 800/are blindfold, and thus deprived of a fair 
short columns of marble, jasper and porphyry. |chance, he rips and mangles them to death. 
One bull sometimes kills three horses. A 
battlefield could hardly afford such cruel, 
awful, bloody sights. After the horses are 
inhabitants. From here we went forward |done, the footmen continue spearing the bull 
280 miles to Madrid, which was built and|with darts two or three feet long, like fish 
founded as the Capital, by Philip II. of/hooks or harpoons, which enter the flesh but 


It was once the Moors’ grand town, with 
200,000 houses, and 800 baths, and a famous 
university,—now a miserable town of 50,000 


“Armada” fame, who had conquered and| 


annexed Portugal, and is said to have chosen 
the spot as being the middle of his kingdom. 
A more unsuitable position could not be 


cannot come out, so dangle about, torturing 
the bull into frenzy while the blood streams 
down his flanks. Then aswordsman thrusts 
at him, entering bis flesh from 6 to 18 inches, 


It is the meritorious ground of 


imagined, being ona platform 2,200 feet above |until the exhausted bull falls, and is then 
the level of the sea, and in the middle of a|put speedily to death by the dagger of a 
bleak, barren, sandy plain, very hot with the} Matador. 

sun and very cold with the bleak wind, so it} There were to be six bulls done to death in 
is dangerous and trying, as we found it. It|this way on that day. The people like it, 
is a fine city, justly entitled to rank as one of|and the promoters pander to their cruel taste 
the grand capitals of the world. Its popula-|for the profit of the thing; for they charge 
tion is about 450,000. Its palace is large and heavily, about 2s. each. But what must be 
very imposing as viewed from the plains be- the effect on the minds of the people? One 
low, being on the edge of the high ground ; in twelve of the young men of Madrid must 
and its stabling is extensive, containing 360 have been there. Its effect must be to destroy 





horses, 250 mules, and 124 carriages, with 
endless apartments for livery dresses and 
harness. 

In the centre of the city is an open square, 
where eight chief streets meet. Its Prado, 


two miles long—a broad promenade—exceeds 


anything of the kind I have seen even in 
Paris or Berlin. Its museum is extensive, 
and rich in collections. Its botanical and 
other public gardens, parks, and drives are 
models of taste and extent. We met the 
King and Queen there, driving out with a 


grand retinue in those gardens, with the 


nobility in their broughams by hundreds. 


The Spanish mantilla or cloak we did not 
see till reaching Madrid. The cold here makes 


it useful, and many men wear it. We saw 
common ones ticketed at Jew clothiers with 


all compassion, tenderness, and affection—to 
make them sodden, cruel and brutish. 
Madrid surveyed, we passed on to Escorial, 
'30 miles beyond, famous for a magnificent 
building in the form of a gridiron. It is a 
ipalace, chapel, and monastery combined, and 
lis said to be the greatest architectural under- 
itaking ever executed by one man. It was 
built by Philip II. who married our English 
Queen Mary, daughter of Henry VIIL, in 
fulfilment of a vow he made in the battle of 
St. Quentin against the French, in 1557, in 
which he promised, if he gained the battle, 
he would build this edifice. I cannot dwell 
on it, but to give some idea of its dimensions, 
may state that it has 80 staircases, 14 en- 
trances, 86 fountains, and with its offices con- 
tains 4000 windows. It cost six millions 
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piastres, and bad doors requiring 1,250 Ibs. 
weight of iron to make their keys. 

The distance by rail from Madrid to Paris 
is 930 miles. The towns of Burgos, Vittoria, 
Valladolid, I must omit describing. San 
Sabastian is a romantic seaside place at the 
corner of the Bay at Biscay. 

As we travelled the 520 miles through 
Western France from Hendaye to Paris, we 
felt like being in another and more civilized 
world, being fertile and highly cultivated, with 
hedges to the fields like England. Bayonne 
isa quiet old city. Bordeaux we stayed at 
two nights. It is the third port of France, 
has half a million inbabitants, and thriving 
trade. 

The French ordinary train ran twice as fast 
as the Spanish, and their third-class carriages 
are cushioned, lofty and comfortable. 

Tours was the seat of French Government, 
when, in 1870, Gambetta escaped from Paris 
in a balloon. Orleans is where the maiden, 
Joan-of-Are lived, who defeated the English 
in the memorable siege of 1428, and was 
burned to death by her enemies, for her pains. 

Paris, as usual, is gay and cheerful. The 
Tuileries in front is pulled down level with 
the ground, making a strange gap opposite 
the Champs d’Elysées. The Hotel de Ville 
is about complete and opened, and forms the 
handsomest building in Paris. 

The three park-keepers of the Champs) 
d'Elyées Gardens bappened, as we passed) 
through, to be feeding flocks of wild sparrows | 
in the public park, which freely took crumbs 
of bread out of their hands, or on the ground 
close to their feet; and some of them, who 
seemed to know their names when called, 
would fly to, and flutter about near their) 
heads, watching for them to throw pellets of; 
bread in the air, which they caught in their 
beaks, and flew away to eat. 





How to Succeed in Business. 


[Under this heading the Editor of the Christ- 
ian Advocate, has collected some advice and 
suggestions which contain so much of value, 
that we transfer the greater part of them to 
our own columns.—Ed.] 


When a young man begins business he is 
liable to two errors. The first is, that busi- 
ness is a thing that has to be attended to, but 
that he will do as little of it as possible. The 
other is, that bis employer-is trying to get all 
he can out of his clerks for the least sum. To 
the youth accustomed to have an easy time, 
with one or two idle days each week, and 
three months’ vacation from school in the 
course of a year, business may seem a hard- 
ship. But to call it so, and to do as little as 
possible, is the way to make it remain so. 
Again, you should remember that the salary 
is the smaller partof the compensation. What 
you learn, the opportunities you have to lay 
the foundations for future success, must be for 
years the larger part of the compensation. 
In some of the great commercial institutions 





of Europe it is the custom for parents, for the | 


first two or three years, to compensate by a 
money payment the establishments which re- 
ceive their sons. If you expect to succeed in 
business you must consider it the chief thing, 
ina worldly sense, to you. I am not speak- 
ing of religion. Iam leaving out of consid- 
eration the duty of every man to make busi- 
ness, family, wealth, and honor secondary to 
his obligations toGod. Business, the primary 
thing in earthly pursuits, is what I teach to 
be necessary to success. This, or the lack of 
it, will go far toward explaining the different 
sareers of men—much farther than any nat- 
ural difference of ability, or any unusual good 
fortune, any circumstances or family connec- 
tions. No young man having good health 


A calm passage across the Channel, and a|and integrity and ordinary ability will wholly 
sunny day welcomed us home on the 29th | fail who will follow these directions : 


day out. We had travelled 3120 miles. Our 


total expenses were £36, 4s. 10d., or 25s. a) 
day for the two: of which sum 19s. 1d. was! 
We travelled on the! 


for travelling fares. 
average 107 miles a day. Everywhere we 
met with kindness, but specially in Portugal. 


‘its rules, but the reasons for them. 


Going to the bottom the only way to climb to 
the top.—First, go to the bottom of every thing 
with which you have to do. Know all its 
principles. If it be a trade, know, not only 
If it be 
merchandise in raw materials, or in one or 


| 
| 


cipal, who did not know a good thing when 
he saw it, refused the promotion. The por- 
ter went across the street, and obtained a 
situation as foreman, and in afew years bought 
out the concern of which he had formerly 
been a porter, and rose to the front rank 
among the merchants in this city. It is such 
knowledge which not only makes promotion 
possible, but in most cases certain. A young 
man who simply did his routine work saw 
another promoted above him, went to his 
employer, with tears in his eyes, and said, 
“ Why did you not give me this chance ? and 
all the employer had to say in reply was, “I 
never happened to think of you.” Why did 
he never happen to think of him? Because 
the young man had never done a thing or said 


la word which led his employer to think that 


he could do any thing but what he bad been 
doing. 

Invent work, not excuses.—Do not ask what 
you can avoid doing, but what you can find 
todo. Seek no excuses for late coming or 
early going. Beamong the first to arrive and 
thelast to depart. Business must bethe main 
thing. The young man should have no out- 
side pursuits or babits which absorb his ener- 
gies. It isa good thing to understand his- 
tory, but there is no propriety in reading bis- 
tory in business hours. Good society is val- 
uable, but there is no propriety in spending 
your brightness and energy in society, and 
being languid in business hours. Religion 
alone has greater claims than your profes- 
sion or business. Until you have the means 


of support, your family cannot claim your 


time from business. Remember, when in busi- 
ness you are working for your family. Of 


|punctuality, fidelity, and strict honesty I 


shall not write atany length. A young man 


‘inclined to be dishonest will hardly read my 


letters. If he does, be probably will derive 
little benefit from them. He who lies or de- 
frauds for his employer, if disatistied with his 


‘salary will be likely to steal from bis employ- 


er. No honest man wants you to be dishonest 
for him, and if you havea dishonest employer 
he may be left without dishonor, whether 
he has paid you much or little. 

| Special caution for Rich Men’s Sons.—I wish 


We returned to dear home in good health, |more manufactured articles, be sure to learn to give a special caution to the sons of the 


to find everything and everybody well, and 


and preservation. GeEoRGE Pirr. 


In the portion of this article published in last week’s 
number, it was erroneously stated that “the State of 
Florida was sold in 1820 to the United States for $85,- 
000,000.” The correct amount was about $5,000,000. 

onnsininilgedants 

Peter Cooper one day stood watching the 
portrait class, who, tothe number of 30 pupils 
or more, were drawing likenesses of the same 
model from different positions. One scholar 
made the face in profile, another had it turned 
a little into the shadow, a third saw more of 
the full face, while others worked still further 
into or away from the light. He had stood 
observing the scene for a few minutes, when 
he said, ‘Such a sight as this should be a 
lesson in charity, when we perceive how the 
same person may be so different, according to 
the way he is looked at by various people.” 


8 a 


One of the sweetest passages in the Bible 
is this: Underneath are the everiasting arms. 
What a vivid idea it gives of the divine sup- 
port. God knows our feebleness. He re- 
members that we are dust. 


\the whole process, from the planting of the 
° . > speae ' 
with, I trust. grateful hearts for our facilities 


seed or the digging of the ore to the com- 
pleted fabric. Do this by observation, con- 
iversation with the heads of departments and 
with workmen in different specialties. It is 
possible to acquire this general information 
concerning every particular of a business, 


of your own department, will qualify you to 


}manage the entire business. Read that use- 
iful book, * The Suecessful Merchant ; or, the 
iLife of Samuel Budgett.” Comprehend de- 
jtails thoroughly. Here many fail. They 
have a great deal of general knowledge, but 
they are not accurate in any thing. Asin the 
study of a branch of science, the thorough- 
ness and accuracy with which details are mas- 
tered determine the final proficiency ; so is it 
inevery pursuit, I urge again the importance 
of endeavoring to understand all departments. 
When the foreman in a large establishment 
in New York died, the porter applied to the 
owner of the business for his place. Said he, 
“ Why, you are nothing but a porter! “I 
know,” replied the porter, “but I have watch- 
ed this business, and I can do it.” The prin- 





which, in addition to the thorough mastery | 


take any other place in an emergency, or to| 


rich or well-connected who enter into business. 
Do not presume upon this. Act as if all de- 
pended upon you. Endeavor to rival the poor 
man’s son in hard and faithful work. There 
is no honor in hanging upon your relatives, 
and to neglect your business, as a young man 
‘once said in this city, because “the old man 
has enough for me,” is to confess at once that 
\you are a degenerate scion of a vigorous an- 
cestry, and that your family tree has begun 
to die at the roots, and your family fortune 
will be scattered, in your generation, to the 
winds. 

The Relation of Personal Habits to Success 
in Business—Some intemperate, licentious 
lawyers, merchants, and manufacturers suc- 
ceed in accumulating wealth. But for one 
such who sneceeds, a hundred are utterly 
ruined by their courses. A clerk or student 
who is extravagant, licentious in habits, or in- 
temperate, will not long be attentive to busi- 
ness, as he will have neither the energy nor 
the inclination. It is the maxim of a success- 
ful merchant whom I know, when he findsa 
clerk becoming dissolute, to discharge him at 
once ; for, as he says, “ He is sure to steal from 
me in one or two ways, or both ; by pilfering 
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directly, or by becoming worth much less|as toward a crowned head. This happened 
than his salary.” two or three times, until she at last remon- 

If you ever expect to become an employer|strated with him, pointing out that nobody 
you must be cautious and willing to wait. Dojelse did as he did, and that it made it awk- 
not live as men whose fortunes are made. I|ward for her. After this, observing that 
knew a young man who, when bis income had|every other man in the family made his way 
reached $5,000 a year, rode to the ferry with|into the dining-room and left the ladies to 
his own coupé and driver. For many years|follow as they could, he found it easier to do 
he has ridden on the street cars, when he bas|tbe same, and so adopted the common practice. 
not walked. Do not put foreign travels, un-| Pitman, in her “ European Breezes,” gives 
less business requires it, in the beginning of|an amusing account of the awkwardness of 
your career. Leave them as something to|Hungarian army officers, at being asked to 
look forward to when rest is fairly earned,|hold a lady’s shawl for her, since their pro- 
and the means to enjoy it are in your posses-|fessional etiquette forbids their carrying any- 
sion. thing in their hands. But the same is the 

Success possible for Clerks and Foremen.—I\rule in all good society in Germany, and if a 
wish to say that the well paid subordinate|gentleman and lady walk together in the 
often has great advantages over most employ-|street, it is only the lady, not her escort, 
ers. There are two points in which a regular| whom propriety permits to carry a parcel. 
and well paid subordinate bas an advantage|To such a paradoxical extent does this go, 
over an employer. He bas no consuming|that a lady once begged of a young American 
anxiety, because he has no responsibility out|to allow her, for her own sake, to carry the} 
of his own department ; and he is not obliged| bundle; it would never do for her to be seen} 
to risk his savings in his business. He may,| walking with a man who would so degrade} 
therefore, by economy, find himself rich at 50,| himself as to take it. This throws light on) 
and with few wrinkles. Young men often 


was no longer worth living, and resolved to 
risk it in the attempt at abducting the doctor’g 
medicine chest. 

Dr. Isaac Jennings illustrates the power of 
the poison-habit by the following example, 
A clergyman of his acquaintance attempted 
to dissuade a young man of great promise 
from habits of intemperance. “ Hear me first 
a few words,” said the young man, “and then 
you may proceed. I am sensible that an in. 
dulgence in this habit will lead to loss of 
property, the loss of reputation, and domestie 
happiness, to premature death, and to the 
irretrievable loss of my immortal soul; and 
now with all this conviction resting firmly 
on my mind, and flashing over my conscience 
like lightning, if I still continue to drink, do 
you suppose anything you can say will deter 
me from the practice ?” 

Tea.—The amount of tea exported from 
China in 1882 was 269,000,000 lbs. The coun- 
try to which most‘of this was sent is England, 
next in order comes Russia and the third on 
the list is the United States. As a consumer 
of tea the United States ranks second, but 


rush into business for themselves too soon, or 
attempt too much. Many do not succeed be- 
cause they have no sense of obligation to 
their employers. Many are at no pains to 
learn any business, and are miserable through 
life. 

An aged man’s question to the writer.—Is 
there not danger of a young man’s becoming 
too much absorbed in business, so as to ne- 
glect God, religion, home, improvement of 
mind, society, life, and everything else except 
business? There is. But there is greater 
danger for adults than for youth. Growing 





the story—which has always seemed a little | Russia is made to fill the place of the second 
ineredible—of Dr. Christlieb’s remark, that|largest importer on account of the quantity 
the spirit of Christ must be wanting in|of brick tea which is exported there. Nearly 
America, since he had more than once seen ajevery known country is represented, and, in 
husband fetch his wife’s shawl for her. “ Bear |fact, the tea may be said to be sent the whole 
ye one another’s burdens,” was not to be found,| world over. In 1882 there were sbipped to 
it seemed, in the good pastor’s Bible. And|England a total of 134,000,000 pounds, of 
as the Bible of German science seems equally | which 127,000,000 were black and 7,000,000 
destitute of any such passage, it looks as if green tea, and to America a total of 35,000,000 
the whole civilized world were in a fair way |pounds, of which 20,000,000 were black and 
to be perceptibly retarded through the curi-| 15,000,000 green tea. Nine-tenths of the black 
ous backwardness of one highly educated but tea sent to England is Congou, whereas to 
semi-civilized nation.—Colonel Higginson in| America very little but Oolong is sent. 


Se 


“ Love not the world, neither the things that] There are few Christians who cannot recall | 
are in the world ;” but “Be not slothful in|some longing of their hearts and some cry of, 
business,” is also a command important to be their souls, which subsequently proved to be 
urged. The danger, young man, that you|against their own highest welfare; who can- 
have to encounter is not of neglecting reli-) Nt, In fact, remember some prayer to God| 
gion for business, but of neglecting both reli- offered by them in all earnestness, which | 
gion and business for pleasure. would have proved their ruin had it been) 

Here are three safe and complete maxims :|answered according to their desires. And) 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than|just so long as God's wisdom is superior to, 
great riches.” “Seest thou a man diligent|our wisdom, there is need of our relying on his 


devotion to business requires the injunction, 


in his business? He shall stand before kings ;|!ove to deny us our petitions, when to grant 


he shall not stand before mean men.” “ Not|/them would prove our ruin, or would sorely 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving harm us.—Selected. 
the Lord.” a ale 

Natural History, Science, &c. 

The Submissive German Woman.—It is not| Passion for Stimulants—In the Popular 
long since a young American traveller, talking| Science Monthly Dr. F. L. Oswald relates the 
with a German lady, asked her why there was | following incidents. 
so much astonishment in boarding-bouses| In Mexico, my colleague, Surgeon Keller- 
whenever an American was seen to black his'man, of the Second Zouaves, was one night 
own shoes? “Because,” she said, “no Ger-|awakened by the growling of his spaniel, and | 


oe 





man gentleman blacks bis own shoes.” “Who|thought be saw something like the form of a 
does it?” “His servant.” “Suppose he can-|man crawling out of his tent. The next day 
not afford to keep a servant?’ “Then bis|the captain informed the company that some 
wife does it.” “Do you approve of that?’|fellow had entered the hospital camp with 
“ Certainly I do,” was the final answer ; “ was} burglarious intent, and that he had instructed 
not woman created to be the servant of man?”|the sentries to arrest or shoot all nocturnal 

All the theories of social courtesy in Ger-| trespassers. About a week after, the doctor 
many, so faras I have known, imply defer-| was again awakened by bis dog. and, lighting 
ence as due to the man, not the woman. Aja match he distinguished the figure of a large 
young physician lately from Berlin, was tell-| man crawling from under his table, and carry- 
ing me, the other day, that at his boarding-|ing in bis hand a box or big book. His regi- 
bouse there, soon after arrival, he stepped} ment had been stationed in Northern Algiers, 
aside to give precedence to a lady who, like| where he learned to smoke opium, and having 
himself, was entering the dining-room. She|exhausted his supply and his financial re- 
begged bim to precede her, and when he de-|sources, as well as the patience of the hospital 
clined, she sidled reluctantly in, keeping ber|steward, who bad at various times furnished 
face always deferentially turned toward him,'him smali doses of the drug, he felt that life 





The Woman's Journal. Effects of Cigarettes—A boy 14 years of age 

was found senseless in one of the streets of 
Hoboken and taken to a hospital. It was 
subsequently ascertained that he was suffer- 
ing from the poisonous effects of smoking 
cigarettes. 

Potato Starch.—The most profitable indus- 
try of the Swedish colony in Aroostook coun- 
ty, Maine, is that of rasing potatoes for the 
starch factories. The largest of these made 
last year 392 tons of starch from 98,000 bush- 
els of potatoes. The process is simple, con- 
sisting merely of grinding the potatoes, wash- 
ing the pulp, and settling the starch in vats, 
after it has been thoroughly washed with 
clean water; furnace heat is employed for 
drying. 

Ruling lines in glass with diamond.—Prof. 
Rogers states that when a diamond is ground 
to a knife edge, this edge is still made of sep- 
arate crystals, and that a perfect line is ob- 
tained only when the ruling is done by a 
single crystal. An examination of the lines 
by the microscope shows that a portion of the 
glass is actually removed from the groove cut 
by the diamond ; and that the minute parti- 
cles of glass thus removed are sometimes laid 
up in windrows beside the ruled lines, as a 
plow turns up a furrow of soil. Fasaldt of 
Albany, claims to have succeeded in ruling 
one million of lines to an inch, but the general 
opinion is he has overestimated the number. 

Trimming the Elephant’s Feet—The whole 
of a day was recently spent at Bridgeport, 
Conn., by five men in trimming the feet of 
two elephants. The sole of an elepbant’s 
foot is covered with a thick, horny substance, 
which, as it grows thicker, tends to contract 
and crack, often laming the animal. At the 
the time of trimming the elephant stands on 
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upon across a large tub. Two men hold the 
leg down, and one stands at the animal's head 
to prevent him from turning. Then with a 
two-foot drawing knife one man shaves off; 
great pieces of bone from the sole of the foot. 
The elepbant holds the foot high of his own) 
accord, seeming to understand what the men| 
are doing, and after the operation, he flourishes | 
his trunk, trumpets and expresses thanks.— 
Scientific American. 

Magnetic Iron Sand of New Zealand.—This'| 
sand is of a bright blue, and the particles are! 
so fine as to be easily driven by the wind,| 
forming ridges. The quantities are immense. 
In part of the province of Auckland it extends 
from the shore miles in width ; and its quality 
is very good. A furnace has been erected for 
manutacturing iron from it. 

Microscopic Organisms in Bricks —W. W.| 
Goodrich in the San Francisco Chronicle says; 
that on examining with a microscope a frag- 
ment of brick from an old ruined building, 
he found each pore of the brick inbabited by 
a peculiar rod-like animalcule of the genus 
Bacillus. These insects can only be seen by 
a powerful microscope. Their motions were 
like those of the links of a chain and they 
were semi-transparent. They were similar 
to the bacilli found in human kidneys affected 
with Bright’s disease. The existence of such 
insects shows that porous materials ought not 
to be used for underground foundations or 
sewers, for they furnish a home for the germs 
of disease. 

Large Apple Tree——An apple tree in Marion, 
Conn., described by H. C. Hovey, is thought 
to be one of, if not the largest, in the world. 
The circumference of the trunk 3 feet from 
the ground is 13 feet 9 inches. The height 
is 60 feet and the diameter of the tree top is| 
104 feet. It is estimated to be 175 years old, 
and has been an excellent bearer. 


three legs and places the foot to be operated | 











Items. 


—AIntercession of Saints-A few weeks ago, at the 
Roman Catholic place of worship called St. Luey’s, | 
at Syracuse in New York, the priest in attendance, ' 
at the close of his sermon, told the people that an 
event of great solemnity was about to occur, namely, 
the carrving through the congregation of a piece of 
flesh and a small bone, which were enclosed in a 
handsome gold case ornamented with jewels. These 
remains were represented to have formed part of the 
body of St. Lucy, who is said to have been martyred 
in Syracuse, Sicily, A. p. 303. Said‘he, “The Cath- 
olic Church believes that the saints are now inter- 
cessors for the members of the Church.” 

The procession consisted of 125 young men and 
300 young women, the officiating priest in the rear, 
then six boys clad in red cassocks, with white sur- 

lices and carrying tall candles, then two taller boys 
in black cassocks and white surplices, swinging cen- 
sers, and finally three priests, one walking in the 
middle and holding the remains. Meanwhile all the 
people were invoking the intercession of St. Lucy. 

Without commenting on the extreme im-| 
probability that the piece of flesh and bone 
in the golden case ever formed part of the 
body of one who died 1550 years ago, such 
veneration of relics savors strongly of idola- 
try ; and the invoking of the intercession of a 
poor sinner, whose salvation, if it was ever ac- 
complished, must have been effected through 
Divine Grace, seems to us calculated to turn 
the thoughts of the people from the source of 
all spiritual good, and the only object of wor- 
ship. 


—Church Statistics in Europe-—The whole popu- 


lation of Europe is about 330,000,000. Of these 


there are (in round numbers) 156,000,000 Catholics; 
80,000,000 Protestants; 81,000,000 Oriental Chris- 
tians, (mainly belonging to the Greek Church) ; 
and 6,000,000 each of Mahommedans and Jews. 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and Portugal are almost ex- 
clusively Catholic; and France, with more than 
35,000,000 Catholics, has but 630,000 Protestants. A 


writer in the London Times gives a long account of 


the difficulties Protestantism has had to encounter 
in France, and closes with the following observa- 
tions: 

“The great object of the French Protestants dur- 
ing the present century has been to avoid conflicts 
with the Catholics. They have been admirable 
within their own limits, but have not sought to ex- 
tend those limits. Many remarkable men have 
arisen from the Protestant sects to high positions in 

litical life. Guizot was a Protestant; Jules Ferry, 
eon Say, Baron Haussmann, Senators Hébrard, 


| Wallon, and Sherer are Protestants also, and one of 


Marshal MacMahon’s Cabinets contained three Pro- 
testant Ministers. De Pressensé, who has just been 
elected a life member of the Senate, is one of the 
most eloquent preachers of Protestantism and mod- 
erate Republicanism, and among his brother pastors 
there are not a few whose attainments compel admi- 
ration, while their private lives are admitted to be 
exemplary in a conspicuous degree. But for all 
this the French Protestants, by following a policy 


of spiritual non-intervention, have failed in the | 
mission which seemed to be especially theirs—that 


of rescuing from infidelity men who could not ac- 
cept the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but who yet were desirous of finding some place of 
refuge within a Christian community. 

“A new chance of usefulness may be afforded to 


the French Protestants should the Concordat be | 
abolished and all religious bodies be thereby cut off 
'from State support, as the advanced Republicans 
desire ; but there is little prospect of French Pro-! 


testantism awakening to fresh life and activity so 
long as its ministers are provided for, as they are at 
present, out of the Budget des Cultes, and consider 
themselves bound by their salaries to be discreet 
officials and nothing else.” 
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The custom of uncovering the head asa 
sign of respect to our fellow men, is regarded 
by writers on social science as having had its 
origin in the subjection of the conquered to 
the conquerors, of the weaker to the stronger, 
which the practices of savage nations still 
exemplify ; by which all the property, even 
to the clothing of the person, is placed at the 
disposal of the superior. It was usual with 
the ancient Assyrians to strip their captives, 


‘as is shown by the sculptures which remain ; 


and as is referred to by Isaiah, 20th chapter, 
which says, The king of Assyria shall lead 
away the Egyptians prisoners, and the Ethi- 
opians captive, young and old, naked and 
barefoot. This token of subjection and sub- 
mission is carried to much greater lengths 


‘than with us among some of the people of 


Africa and of the islands of the Pacific, where 
the upper garment is stripped off in the pre- 
sence of their chiefs. The removing of the 
covering of the head is similar in character, 
and implies an acknowledgment, that we are 
so subject to the will of the person thus 
honored, as to keep our own clothing only at 
his will. 

As used in civilized society, this custom is 
essentially insincere. 


scorn to make. It is no marvel therefore, 
that our early Friends felt conscientiously re- 





It is a profession of 
subjection, which in other forms we would 


strained from complying with this practice, 
as well as from other tokens of homage to 
man. George Fox, in his Journal, says :— 
“ When the Lord sent me into the world, He 
forbade me to put off my hat to any, bigh or 
low. * * Because I could not put off my hat 
to them it set them all in a rage, but the Lord 
showed me that it was an honor below, which 
He would lay in the dust and stain ; an honor 
that proud flesh looked for, but sought not 
the honor which comes from God only. That 
it was an honor invented by man in the fall, 
and in the alienation from God, who were 
offended if it were not given them, yet would 
be looked upon as saints, church members and 
great Christians ; but Christ sayeth, ‘how can 
ye believe who receive honor one of anotber, 
and seek not that bonor that cometh from 
God only’ ‘and I (saith Christ) receive not 
honor of men,’ showing that men have an 
honor which they will receive and give, but 
|Christ will have none of it. This is the honor 
which Christ will not receive and which must 
be laid in the dust. Oh! the scorn, heat and 
fury that arose! Oh! the blows, punchings, 
beatings and imprisonments we underwent 
for not putting off our hats to men! For that 
soon tried all men’s patience and sobriety 
what it was. Some bad their hats violently 
plucked off and thrown away, so that they 
iquite lost them. The bad language and evil 
jusage we received on this account is hard to 
ye expressed, besides the danger we were 
sometimes in of losing our lives for this mat- 
‘ter, and that by the professors of Christianity, 
who thereby discovered they were not true 
ibelievers. And though it was but a small 
‘thing in the cye of man, yet a wonderful con- 
fusion it brought among all professors and 
priests ; but, blessed be the Lord, many came 
to see the vanity of that, the custom of put- 
jting off the hat to men; and felt the weight 
lof Truth’s testimony against it.” 

Very similar is the testimony of Robert 
Barclay, who says, that as kneeling, bowing 








and uncovering the head is the outward signi- 


fication of our adoration towards God, to 
whom we owe the dedication of both soul and 
body, it is not lawful to give it unto man. 
“Men owe not worship one to another, but 
all equally are to return it to God ; because it 
is to Him, and his name alone, that every 
knee must bow.” And he adds, “ many of us 
have been sorely beaten and buffeted, yea, 
and several months imprisoned, for no other 
reason but because we could not so satisfy the 
proud unreasonable humors of proud men as 
to uncover our heads, and bow our bodies.” 

William Penn declares of this custom that 
it was both the effect and the feeder of pride; 
and that man is so fond of honor and respect 
from his fellow-creatures, that be practically 
considered it a greater heresy and blasphemy 
to refuse him the homage of the hat, &c., than 
any other principle Friends maintained. 

The remarks of William Penn as to the 
connection between hat-honor and the natur- 
ally proud and domineering spirit of unre- 
generate man, may explain the unreasonable 
offence of which exhibitions are from time to 
time given, where persons in authority, or 
filling certain official positions, are approached 
with covered heads. Human nature is the 





same now as it was in his days; and if our 
members are not faithful in the support of 
their testimony against this form of the wor- 
ship of man, deceitful and fictitious as it is, 
they will probably increase the burthens of 
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others more conscientious than themselves. 
For, as John Woolman observes, when the 
members of a visible, gathered church use 
themselves to that which is contrary to the 
purity of their principles, it appears to be 
“one step back towards the wilderness, one 
step towards undoing what God in infinite 
love hath done through his faithful servants 
in a work of several ages, and like laying the 
foundation for future sufferings.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
having believed that the recent twilight glows were a 
result of the volcanic dust thrown out by the eruptions 
on the island of Java, has apparently verified this con- 
clusion by a recent investigation. He collected a gallon 
of snow while it was still falling, and on melting it, and 
evaporating the water, found a residuum which even to 
the naked eye, showed in the sunlight, vitreous reflec- 
tions. The estimated weight of the dust collected, was 
1-100th of a grain. 

On the 17th instant, the Senate bill, appropriating 
$1,000,000 for continuing the work of improvement on 
the Mississippi river, was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Qn the 21st, on motion of Representative Holman of 
Indiana, a resolution was adopted declaring it the judg- 
ment of the House “that all unearned land grants 
should be forfeited and the land restored to the public 
domain ; that all laws permitting the purchase of large 
tracts of public land be repealed, and instructing the 
Committee on Public Lands to report a bill carrying 
into effect these declarations.” The rules were sus- 
pended and a bill passed, providing that in any suit 
against an innocent purchaser of an article manufac- 
tured in violation of the patent law, if the plaintiffs 
shall not recover $20 or over, he shall recover no costs. 
A bill to repeal the “iron-clad oath,” was also passed 
under suspension of the rules. 

In the Senate, on the same day, Senator Edmunds 
introduced a bill “to amend the act granting aid for 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure 
to the Government the use of the same for postal and 
military and other purposes, approved [7th mo. 1, 1862, ] 
and the bills amendatory thereof, one of which provides 
for the settlement of the claims of the United States, 
and to secure to the United States the indebtedness of | 
the companies to them.” The Senator said the act had| 
been prepared by the Commissioner of Railroads. “ Its 
object is, if possible, to bring to a termination the con- 
troversy, which appears to be perpetual, between the 
United States and these railroad companies as to what 
they should pay in; and to provide for opening up the 
transactions by a new arrangement on a long bond to 
take the place of the obligation of the companies to re- 
pay the United States; to provide legal securities for 
such repayment, and methods for the enforcement 
thereof,” 

The House Committee on Public Lands, at a meet-| 
ing on the evening of the 2lst, at which all the mem- 
bers but two were present, unanimously agreed to re- 
port to the House a bill to declare forfeited the lands | 
granted to the Texas Pacific Railroad Company. 

The total exports of breadstufis from the United | 


States during the year 1883, amounted in value to} 
$172,692,180, against $182,678,865 in 1882. 

The total immigration to the United States during} 
1883, included 560,196 persons, against 712,544 in 1882. 
Of last year’s immigrants, 180,812 came from Germany, 
79,033 from England and Wales, 63,841 from Ireland, 
and 48,452 from Sweden and Norway. 

The steamer City of Columbus, which left Boston for | 
Savannah on Fifth-day afternoon, struck the ledge at 
Gay Head next morning before daylight and sank. She 
had on board 80 passengers and a crew of 45, including 
officers; and it is believed that 97 lives were lost; 12 
passengers and 17 of the crew were saved. The City of 
Columbus was built at Chester, Penna., for the Ocean 
Line, in 1878. In 1882 she was transferred to the Bos- 
ton Line, and was then valued at $275,000. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 376, 
which was 17 less than during the previous week, and 
31 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 192 were males, and 184 females: 56 
died of consumption ; 42 of pneumonia; 26 of old age ; 
19 of convulsions; 16 of diphtheria; 13 of bronchitis ;! 
12 of scarlet fever, and 10 of typhoid fever. 
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Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at} matter. 

10% a 11} cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans.| On the 18th instant, king Alfonso of Spain, accepted 
Petroleum.—Standard white, 9} a 9§ cts. for export, | the resignation of the Cabinet. In view of the im 
and 10} a 10% cts. per gallon for home use. \sibility of effecting any agreement with the Liberal 

Flour was slow of sale, but there was no change in the king charged Canovas Del Castillo, a Conservative, 
prices. Sales of 2000 barrels, including Minnesota} with the task of effecting the formation of a Cabinet, 
bakers, at $5 a $6; Pennsylvania family at $4.50 a!The decision of king Alfonso to call the Conservatives 
$4.75; western do., at $5 a $5 90, and patents at 26 a/into power caused a sensation. 
$6.75. Rye flour was steady at $3.62} a $3.75 per| Canovas del Castillo, the new Spanish Prime Minis- 
barrel. ter, announces that the programme of the Government 

Grain. — Wheat was unsettled and rather lower.| will be based upon Liberal lines, and that he shall con. 
About 9000 bushels red sold in lots, including No. 1 at! stantly endeavor to keep free from international politics, 
$1.095 a $1.10; No. 2 at $1.024 a $1.09} per bushel, the| The Correspondencia (newspaper) says that the Liberals 
latter rate for Delaware, and No. 3 red at 95} cts. per; have disappeared from power, not by a natural death, 
bushel, and 130,000 bushels No, 2 red at $1.02 a $1.03}! but by suicide. King Alfonso, seeing that for him to 
Ist mo., $1.03} a $1.03} 2d mo., $1.05% a $1.05} 3rd favor one section or the other of the party would widen 
mo., $1.07$ a $1.08 4th mo., and $1.095 a $1.104 5th! the differences between them, and hoping that, when in 
mo. Corn.—Car lots were easier: 11,000 bushels sold' opposition, their misfortune might perhaps unite the 
in lots at 58 a 59 ets. per bushel, the latter rate for prime! diverging elements, thought the time had arrived to 
|yellow, 56 a 57 cts. for rejected and steamer, and/summon the Conservatives to power. This, says the 
|30,000 sail mixed at 584 a 5Y cts. Ist mo., 58} a 59 cts. | Correspondencia, is the understanding we have of the 


2d mo., 59} a 60 cts. 3rd mo., 603 a 61 cts. 4th mo., and | patriotic intention of king Alfonso, who is, with justice, 
613.462) 5th mo. Oats.—Car lots were lower. About) proclaimed the most liberal monarch in Europe. 
10,000 bushels sold in lots at 40} a 43 cts. per bushel, 


An International Exposition of Agriculture is to be 
according to quality, and No. 2 white at 41 a 42 cts./ held at Amsterdam, beginning in 4th month next. It 
Ist mo., 40§ a 41 cts. 2d mo., 419 a 41% ets. 3rd mo.,| will be under the patronage of the king of Holland, 
42a 43 cts. 4th mo., and 43} a 44 cts. Sth mo. Rye! and will be supported financially by the Government 
was unchanged. Small sales are reported at 65 cts.|of the Netherlands. 
per bushel. After an acrimonious and violent debate in the Lower 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 1st! House of the Prussian Diet, the further consideration 
mo. 19th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 367 ; loads of straw, 68 ;| of the bill taxing incomes derived from personal pro- 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 90 cts. a 


Earl Granville approves the views of France in the 


| Parliament, on the 5th of next month, 
ithe desire of the Government to submit to the House 


| of the Bogos territory and the port of Massowah, which 
| with Egypt if this demand is refused. 
|to cede the territory of Bogus and the port of Zoulla, | 


|sinia shall operate against El Mahdi. 


jand have rendered the river Nile impassable below} 


}Turkish Ambassador at London, to exchange views 


: | perty was referred to a select committee of 28 members, 
$1.00 per 100 Ibs.; mixed, 75 a 90 ets. per 100 lbs.| Great alarm has been caused at Montevideo by im- 
mense tidal waves, one of which caused the death of a 
woman bather. They are attributed to voleanic move- 
ments. Each wave is preceded by a large dark cloud, 


straw, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, but prices were un-| 
changed: 2500 head arrived and sold at 5} a 74 cts. 
per pound, the latter rate for extra. 

Sheep were rather dull: 11,000 head sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 3 a 64 cts., and lambs at 45 a 74 cts. per 
pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were in fair demand : 4500 head sold at the dif-| 
ferent yards at 8 a 9 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

ForEIGN.—Prime Minister Gladstone has issued a 
circular to the Liberal members of the House of Com-| 
mons, requesting their attendance at the opening of 
He says it is 





of Commons at the earliest day possible after its open-| 
ing, proposals of much public interest and importance. | 

A telegram from Cairo states that it is reported that 
negotiations have been opened between Egypt and | 
Abyssinia. The latter demands the cession by Egypt 


adjoin the northeastern boundary of Abyssinia, under| 
a threat that the king of Abyssinia will declare war | 
Egypt is willing! 
ys") 
arrange- 
ment is regarded as probable. 

‘The Cairo correspondent of Reuter’s Telegram Com-| 
pany says an official despatch has been received stating | 
that the whole country around Khartoum is in open| 
rebellion against the kgyptian Government. The Khe-| 
dive has received a telegram from the Governor General 


which is south of Massowah, on condition that Ab 
This 


|of Soudan, reporting that the insurgents have cut off’ 


the retreat of the garrison in the province of Senaar, | 
Duom by sinking boats in the channel. 
The Porte has telegraphed to Musurus Pasha, the 


with the British Government in regard to Egypt, owing 
to the decision to evacuate the Soudan without con- 
sulting the Porte, 

De Leon, an American, has presented to the Porte a 
scheme for a ship railway from El Arish, at the mouth 
of the Wady el Areesh, or “ River of Egypt,” near the 
boundary of Egypt and Palestine, to the river Akabah, 
which empties into the Red Sea. 

The Times has a despatch from Hoi-How, the north- 
ernmost city on the island of Hainan, dated the 16th 
inst., which states that Chinese troops from Canton 
have been landed there with stores and torpedoes. 
Great excitement prevailed among the Hainanese on 
account of this warlike demonstration. The English 
Vice-Consul has demanded the presence of a gun-boat. 


The attention of Friends is again called to the 
“ Friends’ Calendar” for 1884, which has been prepared 
for gratuitous distribution, and can be had on applica- 
tion either to Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., or to 
E. L. South, 6 North Sixth St. It will be mailed to 
any address, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 
Station on the arrival of the 9.05 a. ™M. train from 
Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HALt, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, 8th mo. 13th, 1883, at her residence in West 
Chester, Pa., SusAN Barty, wife of Isaac Baily, in the 
Y1st year of her age, a member of West Chester Parti- 
cular and Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
——, at her residence in Germantown, Philada., 
12th mo. 31st, 1883, Saran B., wife of Henry N. Hoxie, 
aged 38 years, a member of Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing. During a long period of ill-health, often attended 
with much suffering, this beloved Friend was preserved 
in much patience and resignation to the Divine will. 
Her spiritual exercises were fervent on her own account, 
and she was also deeply interested in the best welfare 
of others. She was warmly attached to the principles 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends, but being of 
a retiring disposition and long an invalid, she was not 
generally known out of the immediate circle of her 
friends; but by them the depth of her religious charac- 
ter was fully appreciated, and it can be truly said, 
“They took knowledge of her that she had been with 
Jesus.” She had long loved her Saviour, and having 
been engaged to follow Him in the regeneration, though 
often humbled under a sense of her own unworthiness, 
she realized His sustaining presence to be with her, 
enabling her to contemplate the solemn close of life 
without fear; and her friends have the consoling belief, 





A Paris despatch to a local news agency states that 


| Waddington, the French Ambassador to England, in a 


recent interview with Earl Granville, the British Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, declared that France would not 
recommence negotiations with China until all her ob- 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 114}; 4’s, 124}; 3’s, regis-'jects in Tonquin had been achieved. Minister Wad- 


tered, 100 a 1014; currency 6’s, 129 a 136. 


‘dington has informed the French Government that 


that through redeeming love and mercy, her ransomed 
spirit has been admitted into that glorious city where 
none of the inhabitants can say “ I am sick.” “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
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